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mately decline to furnish any test himself, so long as he
does not affirm any thing to be true; but if he affirms
some things to be true and others to be not true, his war-
rant for doing so may fairly be demanded. Let us glance
at the possible response to the demand. If asked why he
holds it to be unquestionably true that two quantities
which differ in unequal degrees from a third quantity are
themselves unequal, two replies seem open to him: he may
say that this is an ultimate fact of consciousness, or that it
is an induction from personal experiences. The reply that
it is an ultimate fact of consciousness, raises the question,
How is-an ultimate fact of consciousness distinguished?
All beliefs, all conclusions, all imaginations even, are facts
of consciousness; and if some are to be accepted as be-
yond question because ultimate, while others are not to be
accepted as beyond question because not ultimate, there
comes the inevitable inquiry respecting the test of ulti-
macy. On the other hand, the reply that this truth is
known only by induction from personal experiences, sug-
gests the query, On what warrant are personal expe-
riences asserted ? The testimony of experience is given
only through memory; and its worth depends wholly on
the trustworthiness of memory. Is it, then, that the trust-
worthiness of memory is less open to doubt than the im-
mediate consciousness that two quantities must be unequal
if they differ from a third quantity in unequal degrees ?
This can scarcely be alleged. Memory is notoriously un-
certain. We sometimes suppose ourselves to have said
things which it turns out we did not say; and we often
forget seeing things which it is proved we did see. We
speak of many passages of our lives as seeming like
dreams ; and can vaguely imagine the whole past to be an
illusion. We can go much further toward conceiving that
our recollections do not answer to any actualities, than we
can go toward conceiving the non-existence of Space. Bu1